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MONDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1830. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Notoriety, a Comedy in five Acts, by Frederick Reynolds, Esq. 
Sylvana, an Opera in three Acts, by C. A. Somerset. 

The Brigand, « Drama, in two Acts, by I. R. Planché, 

Charles the Twelfth, an Historical Drama, in two Acts, by the same. 
The Pilot, a Nautical Burletta, by Edward Fitzball. Esq. 


We know not to whom we are indebted for these five specimens of 
Cumberland’s British Theatre, which have been sent to us; but we 
gladly take the opportunity of expressing our approbation of the 
work. The best thing we can say of it is, that we have often made 
use of it ourselves. ‘There are plays to be had still cheaper, but 
not with remarks, nor with the variety of theatrical matter that is 
to be found in this edition; nor got up into such little pleasant 
Numbers; which, at sixpence each for the pieces in general, and 
one shilling for “ expensive copy-rights,” are cheap enough in all 


‘A striped coat of green—Red and black buff breeches, reaching 
below the calf—Blue striped silk stockings—Two watch chains or 
ribbons—Long_ buff waistcoat, with basket gilt buttons—Very high 
round hat—Stick—And hair tied in a large tail behind.’ 

This costume, when Elliston performed the character in 1818, 
was changed to the following :— 

‘ Claret-coloured coat, with silver frogs and steel buttons—White 
silk waisteoat—White satin small-clothes—White silk stockings— 
Shoes and latchets—Opera hat—Quizzing-glass, &c.’ 

The old gentleman of the piece, and the other sober characters, 
remain the same. Old gentlemen on the stage, form an association 
of ideas founded in truth, though the fact be against it, are accus- 
tomed to be represented a century behind-hand in costume. 

On opening the book at random, the reader finds the dialogue 
studded with mysterious capital letters, with R.’s—L.’s—L. C.’s— 
and L. U. E.’s. These are the exists and entrances, relative posi- 
tions of the actors, &c., and form the peculiar feature of the work. 
For this reason, we add the following account of them, as explained 





conscience, especially to those who love a play, and like to see as 
wuch done for it as possible. One of the Numbers before us is 
marked 182; and there is a separate collection of the “ Minor 
Theatre,” or pieces performed at the smaller houses; so that the 
work already presents upwards of two hundred acting dramas, to be 
had either separately, or in volumes of seven and nine Numbers each, 
every Number containing either a wood-cut, or ‘a more elaborate 
portrait, “remarks biographical and critical, a description of the 
costume, cast of the characters, entrances and exits, relative posi- 


tions of the performers on the stage, and the whole of the stage | 


business, as now performed at the Theatres-Royal, London.” The 


wood-cuts, though weleome to us (for we are children on that | 


point) are not much ; but the portraits, engraved from Mr Wage- 
man, are, as far as we have seen them, very creditable to the work. 
The portraits, we observe, are intended to head the volumes. With 
the remarks we do not always agree; but they err (if they do so) 
on the right side, that of good-hnmour; are often clever, and 
always appear written con amore. They partake of the dramatic 
spirit; aud if a joke or an allusion is sometimes lugged in by the 
head and shoulders, the author may be excused for the lively 
use he makes of it, and his willingness to please and be 
pleased. We have some recollection of a Correspondent of ours, 
who accused him of severity; but there is certainly nothing to 
shew for the charge, in the Numbers that we have seen. The 
reader is to observe, that the edition is confined to plays printed 
from the acting copy; so that he must not expect those of Shak- 
speare, and some others, to be as good as the rest. They are com- 
panions to the theatre; but he must not look upon the older dramas 
ainong them, as things to quote from, except with reference to the 
stage. Plays are often curtailed, or newly arranged for the stage, 
with advantage ; but some of the finest passages must suffer in the 
operation ; and now and then the adapters omit passages, and even 
whole scenes, for reasons to us incomprehensible. For instance, in 
the play of Henry the Fourth, the actors are in the habit of leaving 
out the whole admirable scene, in which Falstaff and the Prince of 
Wales alternately imitate the King; and in that of Henry the Fifth, 
the very best touch is omitted in the part of the Boy, who, in the 
soliloquy where he vents his contempt for Bardolph and the others, 
whom he waits upon, tells us that capital anecdote worth fifty ser- 
mons,—that Bardolph stole a lute-case one day, carried it twelve 
miles, and sold it for three half-pence. But whatsoever is to be 
found on the stage, is to be found in Mr Cumberland’s edition. The 
reader may grow learned, if he pleases, in exits and entrances ; may 
know when an actor behaves himself by coming in on the “ right 
side,” and when it behoves a lady to be left; he may also become 

acquainted with the hereditary dresses of the old gentlemen, their 
Wigs and shoes; and the town antiquary may gather information 

Fespecting the costume of other periods. The following, for exam. 

ple, is the dress in which Lewis, as Nominal, in the play of Noto- 

riety, acted the part of a caricature dandy in the year 1792 :— 


by the editor. 

‘The conductors of this work,’ he says, ‘print no plays but 
| those which they have seen acted.’ The Stage Directions are given 
| from personal observations, during the most recent performances. 
| ‘EXITS AND ENTRANCES. 

‘r. means Right; L. Let; ¥.the Flat, or Scene running across 
the back of the Stage; v.¥. Doorin Flat; x. v. Right Door; i. v. 
Left Door ; c.v. Ceatre Door ; 8. %. Second Entrance ; vu. 8. Upper 
Entrance. 

‘RELATIVE POSITIONS. 
| ‘r. means Right; L. Left; c. Centre; r.c. Right of Centre ; 
L.c. Left of Centre. 
‘R. BC. Cc. LC. L 
| * The Reader is supposed to be on the Stage, fucing the Audience.’ 

Part of a scene from the comedy of Notoriety shall be given, to 
shew how these directions appear. The play of Notoriety came 
out before our time; nor do we remember the performance of it 
afterwards; but to know that Lewis acted the part of Nominal, is 
to see that delightful actor before us; for the characters of the 
beaux and loungers in the comedies of that day, were drawn as 
much from him, as for him; that is to say, his manner of perform- 
ing characters of that sort, suggested them in successive plays, so 
that the performer and the part were identified. A reader of a 
lively fancy may imagine he sees him too. Let him picture to 
himself a slight youthful figure of middle height, with sprightly eyes 
half shut with laughing, a mouth that shewed its teeth a little when 
it smiled ; restless, and yet gentlemanly manners; a pair of gloved 
hands, that went through all the varieties of illustration that hands 
can insinuate, and thrust the point of a joke into your ribs with a 
finger, to the exclamation of “you dog!”’—a light airy voice, har- 
monizing with the look of the face, often out of breath with spirits, 
and reposing sometimes on long lower tones of ludicrous contrast ; 
a head full of nods, and becks, and flutterings ; and lastly, a habit of 
finishing his sentences with indescribable exclamations of hoo! and 
phoo! and a look of pouting astonishment, as if nothing remained 
on earth to wonder at but his triumphant foppery, and he joined the 
astonishment in order to be in the fashion. We have nothing like 
it now-a-days ; nothing so thin, so airy, so gentlemanly, so eternally 
young: for Lewis was the very same to the last. His slenderness 
and his animal spirit preserved his look of javenility to the moment 
when he took leave of the stage. It was in the Copper Captain, 
with his epaulets dancing on his shoulders. He came forward at 
the end of the play to take leave, and for the first time in his life 
perhaps, when on the stage, the good-natured actor shed tears and 
caused them. His gay voice failed him as he told the public that 
“« for thirty years he had not once incurred their displeasure :” and 
he was obliged to put up his cocked hat before his face to hide his 
emotion. 

‘ Enter Saunter, Rr. vu. £. spying and looking out, 1. U. B. 

‘ Sau. Astonishing! I never saw a man so dressed walk the streets 

before. Who can it be? (€Turning round sees O’ Whack, who 
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bows tohim) Ha! O’ Whack, how came you here? What, is your 

master, my old college friend, returned from his travels ; ' 

of O’ Whack, Oui, your honour, et la voila! there he is. Pointing 
> L. U. EB. 

* Sau. What, is that Nominal? Well, this is excellent! I knew 
Nominal always loved singularity; but 1 never thought he’d make 
himself so particular, that his friends shouldn’t know him. 

*‘O’Whack, C’est extraordinaire, my dear! but with all his 
oddities, you can’t help loving him. Oh! his heart is as warm as 
Peau de vie; and his soul—by St Patrick, the rest of the world’s 
all blarney to him! Retires up, c. 

‘ Enter NoMINAL, L. U. E. 


‘Nom. (u.) Ah, Saunter, my dear fellow! Well, what do you 
think ? on’t itdo ? Shan’t I take,eh? MHarkye, I have them 
already. 


* Sau. (r.) Have whom ? 

‘ Nom. Everybody, you dog, everybody! I’ve got a name—they 
stare at me—point at me—laugh at me everywhere. An’t 1 a happy 
fellow, eh ? 

* Sau. If happiness consists in being laughed at, you are—but, 
Nominal, wouldn’t it be as well to be known for being rational, as 
being ridiculous ? 

* Nom. Rational! pshoo! a’‘plain sensible man is never thought 
of now. Who the devil ever thinks or cares about such a sober 
honest fellow as you, who pay everybody, and offend nobody ? But 
I, now, such a rogue as I, who pay nobody, and offend everybody— 
why, they all like me. They court me as a new acquaintance, not 
cut me as an old friend, my boy. 

, * Sau. Well, every man in his way; for my part, I detest singu- 

arity. 

‘Nom. Then you’re an undone man; for, by being singular in 
nothing, you'll be despised in everything. For instance now, 
George, when you go into company, and inquisitive people say, 
“ Who is he? what Mr Saunter?”’ nobody can describe you; you 
have been guilty of no absurdities, no improprieties; but when ] 
condescend to enter a room, there’s a general buzz of applause, and 
the women all whisper, “ That’s he, the famous Ned Nominal! who 
games, who drinks, who fights, who intrigues. Oh! the sprightly 
vicious fellow!” In short, George, [ am a public character. 
(Crosses to R.) 

* Sau. A public character! what then ? 
* Nom. Why, then, | make a damned noise without any meaning.’ 
We conclude with a specimen of the “ Critical and Biographical 

Remarks,”’ which contains welcome news of a veteran comedian still 

living. It is taken from the prolegomena to the play we have been 

quoting ; and the same number contains a portrait of the comedian, 
very well done. We are not sure that we ever saw Mr Quick; 


though we have an impression that we did so on one particular | 


oceasion, when he performed for somebody’s benefit, after taking 
leave of the stage. But the critics and his portraits have given us a 
good idea of him. He is one of those, if we mistake not, whom 
Tom Davies, in a sentence of ludicrous anti-climax, mentions, by 
name, as having been “ born to set mankind a-tittering.’’ Quick, 
as well as Lewis and all comedians who strongly excite the animal 


spirits, had a personal character of his own; that is to say, a cast of | 


character and humour, that distinguished him from other men. We 
have been much gratified in seeing his retirement thus thrown open, 
and hope he will coutinue for many years to vindicate the character 
of the delicious, but hitherto formidable beverage, with the enjoy- 
ment of which he shames the stomachs of his juniors. It would 
be interesting to know the whole course of life of such a man, and 
what composes the rest of his diet. 


‘Mr Quick is a native of London, where his father} was many 
years an eminent brewer; but whether accident or inclination intro- 
duced him into theatric life is unknown. His first regular appear- 
ance before the public was at the Haymarket theatre, when under 
the management of Foote. Here he played a variety of characters 
with such a fine natural humour, that Shuter, of laughing memory, 
being offered a second benetit at Covent Garden, (for Ned was no 
economist, and often in pecuniary embarrassments) he selected 
Quick for the representative of Beau Mordecai, who acquitted 
himself so well, that, with the recommendation of Woodward, he 
was immediately engaged at Covent Garden. 

* After enduring a variety of disappointments and rebuffs, that 
genius is almost sure to encounter in its progress to popularity, Mr 
Quick attempted the part of Mungo (which had been played with 


singular excellence by Dibdin) on the revival of the Padlock at | 


Covent Garden. His success was complete; but the character which 
crowned him with the greatest eclat, and atonce stamped him as an 
actor of the very first class, was that of Jsaac inthe Duenna. He 
was now recognised by the public as a prime favourite ; a distinction 
which, having won by his talents, he took good care, by his exem- 
Piny sentort and diligence, to maintain to the end of his career. 

* Upon one occasion he enacted Richard; and having bestowed 
great study and pains on the part, resolved to play it with sobriety 
and seriousness ; but the public, who had anticipated a burlesque, 
would listen to nothing short of an absolute travestie ; and Quick 
(with the best tragic intentions) was reluctantly obliged to humour 
them, When he came to the scene where the crooked-back tyrant 
rushes in, exclaiming,— 


Lt 


*“ A horse , a horse, my kingdom for a horse !” 
Quick determined to indulge his friends with a hard hit, and, by wa 
of putting a finishing stroke to the fun, added with a voice, look 
and gesture perfectly irresistible. ’ 

** And if you can’t get a horse—bring a jackass !” 

This unexpected sally threw the house into such an immoderate fit 
of laughter, that London Bridge at low water was silent to it. 

‘During one of his provincial excursions, the coach was stopped 
by a highwayman : his fellow traveller, a taciturn old gentleman, was 
fast locked in the arms of Somnus, when the gruff voice, peremptory 
air, and well-known demand, “ Your money !” that mark the des. 
cendants of Turpin, saluted little Isaac. Quick assuming the dialect 
and manner of a raw country lad, replied with stupid astonishment, 
“Mooney, zur? Uncle there (pointing to the old gentleman) 
pays for I, twin-pikes and ail!’ The highwayman, cursing his 
stupidity, woke the sleeper with a slap on the face: and (in 
classical phrase) fairly cleaned him out; leaving Quick in the quiet 
possession of the receipts of a bumper, which (but for his happy 
ingenuity), had, instead of the consols, been condemned to the 
reduced. 

‘ Upon another occasion, when the stage in which he travelled 
was overturned, and his life placed in considerable jeopardy, toa 
friend who anxiously enquired after his well-being, he replied, it 
was lucky for him he was not both the Quick and the dead. 

‘We are happy to say that the last remaining member of the 
school of Garrick is now living at Islington, in the enjoyment of 
good health and spirits; though past eighty, he has all the life, and 
much of the activity of youth; his countenance contains that rich 
expression of comic humour, and his figure, that erect turkey-cock 
air, which rendered” him irresistible in Jsaae Mendoza, Tony Lump 
kin, and little Quiz, and shook the sides of our grandfathers forty 
years ago. He is a cheerful, intelligent, and pleasing companion, the 
faithful chronicler of the old and better times of the drama; before 
tragedy had degenerated into bombast and pantomime—and comedy, 
into face-making and buffoonery. His stories are of the first order, 
and so is his manner of telling them; and we had rather listen to 
his droll anecdotes of Garrick, Foote, Weston, Shuter, and others 
of his contemporaries, than to the concentrated wit and humour of 
many of our modern farces. So great a favourite was he of King 
George the Third, that his Majesty used to call him “ his actor,” 
| as did Charles the second the celebrated Anthony Leigh; and upoa 
all occasions when the late king visited Covent Garden Theatre, our 
| little friend’s queer voice and vis comica were indispensably necessary 
for the relaxation of the royal muscles. For many years did Quick 
and Edwin keep up the ball of comicality on the boards of Covent 
Garden; they were the never failing sources of O'Keefe. Darby 
and Quiz, Pedrillo and Spado ; and so on, to the end of the chapter. 
We have heard Quick speak in raptures of his contemporary Edwin, 
whose powers of drollery even Shuter never surpassed ; Mundea, 
who succeeded him, declared, that he was the finest actor, in certain 
characters, that he ever beheld. His Lingo and Darby (said the 
veteran) were most capital; but his Tipple in the ‘ Flitch of Bacon’ was 
super! it was so clean, that you could'nt put down a pin! The 
successor of Edwin has himself retired ; and who shil. succee | him? 
We consider the celebrated Dogget to have been much such a comic 
looking personation as Quick. Take the following description of 
him from a rare tract by Antony (/go Tony) Aston his contem- 
porary: “ Mr Dogget was a little lively sprat man; his behaviour 
| modest, cheerful, and complaisant ; he sang in company very agree- 
|ably, and in public very comically. He was the most faithful 
pleasant actor that ever was, for he never deceived his audience, be- 
cause, while they gazed at him, he was working up the joke which 
broke out suddenly into involuntary exclamations and laughter.” Mr 
Quick is a great walker, to which invigorating exercise, and certain 
potations of punch (of which we shall speak), he attributes his 
uninterrupted state of health—indeed, to adopt an old pun, he 
was never in the habit of lying ong in bed; and it really shames 
us, on opening our window on a summer’s morning, to behold this 
theatrical evergreen, who is nearly fifty years our sexior, parading 
the opposite terrace for the twenty-fifth time, to give him an appe- 
tite for breakfast! In the village of Islington there are two houses 
of convivial resort (one of which Mr Quick has christened the 
upper, and the other, the ower house, from their locality), of 
which he is speaker ; with this difference, that the solemn gentle- 
| man with the wig at St Stephen’s is audanter, and the comic get- 
| tleman with the brown wig at the King’s Head, is doquiter; here he 
| enjoys his moderate libations, and before the clock strikes ten, 
invariably departs. Forty years ago the doctors prophecied, that, 
if he drank punch, it would be the death of him; he disregarded 
their advice, and is still alive and merry. Long may he continue to 
enliven the friends who admire his talents, and esteem his worth! 
| Long may he enjoy the “ otium cum dignitate ;” the reward of bis 
brilliant professional career! The school of Garrick will expire 
with him—and having lost Parsons, Moody, King, and Smith, we 
may add, in the language of one who wrote “ for all time,” “ The 
greatest is behind! ’ 

















Honson’s Cuorce Approvep.—Ladies and Gentlemen, (said the 
facetious Beau Nash, the master of the ceremonies at Bath, intro- 
ducing a most lovely woman into the ball room) this is Mrs Hob- 
son; I have often heard of Hobson’s choice, but never had the 
pleasure to view it till now, and you must coincide with me, that 
it reflects credit on his taste.”—Old Joe Miller revived. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Droer Lane.—Hofer—A King’s Fireside—The Brigand. 
Covent Garven.—The Chancery Suit—The Omnibus— Presumption. 





ADELPHI. 
Mr MatueEws no sooner appears, than he has crowded houses. We 


entered this theatre last night, a little after the commencement of 
Love Laughs at Bailiffs; and the place was crammed. Luckily 


there is a benevolent alley between the boxes, as there used to be 


in old Covent-Garden ; and by the exercise of a little patience, we | 
got a front station there; which we mention for the benefit of those 
who may despair of seeing upon the like occasions. Many people | 
have not the patience to remain upon their legs for above a scene 
or two, even with such an actor as Maruews before them; so that, 


by a little patience and watching, the understandings that are supe- 





rior to those calves are pretty sure to get rewarded. 


| moment. 


We would fain give the plot of Lore Laughs at Bailiffs; but | 
from some perplexity that has beset us respecting the Uncle and | 
Nephew in the piece (Mr Downe and Mr Hemmines) whose quar- | 
rel (perhaps from not seeing the first scene) we did not precisely | 
understand, we must be content with saying, that the said Uncle 
and Nephew are very like those stage relationships in general, the 
The 


old gentleman (we suppose, to reclaim him) takes a writ out against 


Uncle being old and testy, and the Nephew young and in debt. 


his nephew, and the main interest of the piece consists in the hu- 


mours occasioned by the Bailiff (Mr Matuews). Most men, not 





excepting the issuers of writs, much less the bailiffs, who see a good | 
deal of life, have some little corner in their character ia which they 

cultivate some pet whim, or humanity, even should it be no greater | 
than a love of toasted cheese, which makes a man inclined to like 
Welshmen. The Bailiff enacted by Mr Matnews is a “ singing 
bailiff’ given to snatches of songs as well as men. 


Instead of | 
“whistling as he goes for want of thought,” he sings, out of an | 
instinct of the social. He feels that the utility of his profession | 
requires ornament, and thus relieves himself by associating the brute 
with Orpheus. 
the voice of love ;”’ and threatens to knock a man down with a stave 
of Moore’s Melodies. The first visit paid by this 


“concordia discors” to the Captain (for the nephew is in the 


He arrests you with an injunction to “ listen to | 
new | 
army) given rise toa very laughable scene. The Captain, upon 
hearing that the bailiffs are coming, changes clothes with his valet 
(Mr Bucxstone); the bailiffs arrest the servant accordingly; the 


pretended footman takes an opportunity of blowing the candles out ; 


and Captain, footman, the two bailiffs, and an old gentleman, the | 


Captain’s friend, all fall to loggerheads, mistaking each other in the 
dark. ‘The house roars with laughter; and the battle is indeed 
very ludicrous. 
one another. Marnews at one time gets the head of his brother 
bailiff “in chancery,’ and seems to peg away at it with all the 
cruelty of a cowardly school-boy. The upshot is, that the friend 
is carried off instead of the proper person. Some polite person 
near us, who had wandered into these remote regions, protested 
against the scene, after laughing heartily at it, declaring that it was 
“damned absurd ;’—as if an absurdity that made us laugh was 
nat a thing rational ! 
diaphragm. 


This it is to be less wise than one’s 
A scuffle on the stage is not an easy thing to turn to 
account, especially if it be kept up beyond a blow or two; and we 
never yet saw one which had greater warrant, or excited half the 
Alerriment. 

The bailiff’s next attempt (for the Captain and he are always 
mixed up together, and to relate the adventures of one is to go 
through the piece) gives rise to another ingenious and amusing 
scene. He goes toa tavern frequented by the Captain, and there 


The parties are all striking, cuffing, and collaring | 


sees the supposed footman, who put out the candles. The con- 
scious footman attempts to hide his face with the newspaper, but to 
no purpose; and the bailiff, after attempting in vain to bribe him 
into the betrayal of his master, with a couple of guineas, lays him 
a wager of five that “he will not shew him the Captain before the 
expiration of an hour.” It is then going for twelve at night. The 
other accepts the wager; and the bailiff, in the merriment of his 
heart at the supposed “ take in,” invites him to supper. But what 
shall they have for supper? A waiter is going through the room 
with a dish of oysters to a French gentleman : the facetious sheriff’s 
officer lays an embargo upon them, declaring that he “ arrests” them; 
and adding, that it is his business to “ nab the natives :” a pleasant sup- 
per, very naturally and well-conducted, ensues ; and the happy bailiff is 
singing away “ by desire,”’ when the Captain rises with a laugh, and de- 
clares he has won the wager. “ How so,” cries the bailiff. “ The hour 
has expired,” answers the other. The waiter, who held the stakes, 
comes in, and che indignant bailiff appeals to him against so outra- 
geous a pretence, the footman, he says, not having yet shewn him 
the Captain. “ Yes, but I have though,” cries the footman, “ for J 
am the Captain!” “To be sure he is,” rejoins the waiter; and 
there is a roar against the bailiff. The latter however rallies in a 
“Well,” says he, “if you are the Captain, I have you at 
last, for here is a writ against you.” Excuse me, returns the Cap- 
tain, “ I shall not obey it.” “ Not obey it ?” continues the astounded 
officer ; “ here’s rebellion !”—and he falls to singing a song in point. 
“ No,” resumes the Captain, “for look there,—at the clock ;—it is 
past twelve,—and it is Sunday Morning!’ The bailiff, with a 
mortified countenance, 
‘ Resigns to fate, and with a song retires.’ 

He has 
come into the garden of her house, to make his peace with her, and 
see if marriage will not repair his shattered fortunes; but the cursed 
bailiff has anticipated him. 


The next and final scene is with the Captain’s mistress. 


He is in the garden before the Captain, 
waiting for him, having got intimation of his design. The lover in 
vain entreats him to give him a little time,—but one hour,—dread- 
ing an exposure of his circumstances before the lady. The bailiff, 
firm to his purpose, and not the less so for having lost the wager, 
is inexorable. All that he will do, is to suffer the Captain to speak 
to the lady when she comes, he (the bailiff) secreting himself mean- 
while under a covered table in an arbour, and retaining possession 
of the Captain’s person by means of a string with a noose to it! 
The poor lover is obliged to consent, and a ludicrous scene ensues 
between him and a fair friend of his mistress, who invites him 
to come into the house, and wonders he does not. rush for- 


| ward at the proposal, the bailiff all the while he is speaking 


twitching him every now and then by the leg, and being 
| angry that he does not say more flournshing and poetical things ; 
‘for he has stipulated with him that he shall be poetical. 
| This situation of things, as the reader will guess, cannot last 
long ;—the mistress appearing, the lover, forgetting everything 
else, rushes to her, ‘and drags the bailiff out with his leg. At this 
| juncture, as in dramatic duty bound, the Captain’s valet comes in, 
| followed by the Uncle and others, and all ends happily, except for 
the bailiff, who claiming payment for his writ, is told that he cannot 
| have it, for the Captain went under a false name, and in this name 
| the writ had been drawn up. 

| Mr Marnews does not give us so much of his mimicry as usual 
in this piece. He imitated Branam a little now and then, to the 
delight of the audience; gave a strain or two of Cherry Ripe, and 
| Pve been roaming; as sung by the little misses; and a 
in the style of a jovial 
hackney-coachman at three o’clock in the morning ;—all ac- 
companied with gestures and other little bits of illustration, as trae 
to the life as they are accustomed tobe. The character of the 
bailiff however is admirably preserved throughout, making allow- 
ance for the unusual refinement of the vocalism; and though we 
have seen Mr Matuews, in parts of mimicry crammed fuller with 
jokes, and with the peculiar felicities of his style of ‘attraction, we 
do not remember to have been better pleased with him altogether, 
—perhaps because we have not seen him foralongtime. 


| capital piece of hoarse singing, 
| 





————— 














S68 THE TATLER. 





l 
FARCE OF “THE JENKINSES.” 

Mr Tatter,—As several papers have given Mr J. R. Planché | 
great credit in having at Linge produced an original piece in the | 
new farce of “ The Jenkinses,” and as he does not think fit to con- | 
tradict the report, I would refer those critics to a French play 
acted at the Theatre du Vaudeville, on the 17th September 1829, | 
called “ Le Vieux Pensionnaire,” in one act, by Bayard and Leroux. | 

Yours, &c. | 
A Datty Reaper. 

The certain way to — dened, is to wo thenp oul more cunning | 

than others.—Charron. 





The base measure all men’s marches by their own pace.—/Sir | 


Philip Sidney. 


| 

Quality alone, should only serve to make a shew in the md 

broidered part of the government; but ignorance, though never so | 

well-born, should never be admitted to spoil the public business.— | 
Saville —[{And the reader will bear in mind that this gentleman was | 

a part of the “embroidery ”’} 


He that hath pity on another man’s sorrow, shall be free from | 
it himself; and he that delighteth in and scorneth the misery of | 
another, shall one time or other fall into it himself—Sir Walter | 
Raleigh. | 

The common ingredients of health and long life are | 

Great temp’rance, open air, | 
Easy labour, little care—Sir Philip Sidney. | 


© In doing good, we are generally cold, and languid, and sluggish ; 

and of all things afraid of being too much in the right. But the | 
works of malice and injustice are quite in another style. They are | 
finished with a bold masterly hand; touched as they are with the | 


spirit of those vehement passions that call forth all our energies. 
—Burke. 





ERRATUM IN SATURDAY ’s THEATRICAL ARTICLE, 


| 
. | 

For vocca ridentle read Bocca ridente. } 
| 





PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


Cosurec Tueatre.—The Battle of Worcester—George | 
Barnwell— Wallace. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening a New Romantic Allegorical Burletta, in Two Acts, called | 
THE DEVIL’S DUCAT! | 
OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON, 
The Music by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Sabina, Mrs YATES. 
Nibbio, (an Usurer) Mr DOWNE Botta, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE, | 
Astolpho, § Brothers, rnined by U Mr YATES, 
Leandro, Y Nibbio and Botta § Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mammon, Mr QO. SMITH, 
Grillo, (Botta’s Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, | 
Francisco, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Peasaut) Vr MORRIS, | 
Yomaso, (Captain of the Santa Maria) Mr S. SMITH, 
Gyone, (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 


Lucino, (his Attendant) Mr V. WEBSTER, 

Vine Dressers, Sailors, &c. Messrs. Charles, Fry, Taylor, Willing, 
Mordaunt, Wilson, &e. | 

Misses Barnett, Beanmont, Narcy, &c. | 


After which, the Comic Burletta, called | 

Y ’ ‘ ry. . al ‘ | 

LOVE LAUGHS AT BAILIFFS! 
Emily Valmont, Miss DALY, Lucinda, Miss Me GLOVER. | 
Snatch, (the Singing Bailiff) with a favorite Song, Mr MATHEWS, | 


Sir Simon Ardent, Mr DOWNE, : 
Captain Ardent, Mr HEMMINGS, Drench, Mr BAYNE, 
Chatter, Mr WILKINSON, Lightfoot, Mr BUCKSTONE, | 


Tipem, Mr SANDERS, Waiter, Mr V. WEBSTER. 


After which, (3rd time} a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? | 
[By MrG. H. Ropwe tr]. } 
Julia, Mrs YATES. 
Melville, (a Banker) Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Matthew Multiply, (Melville’s head Clerk) Mr BAYNE. 


To conclude with a New Version of The Pilot, called 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 
[By Mr Buckstone]. 
Miss Kitty Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER. 
, The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 
Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and shruok) Mr BUCKS’ TONE, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 

Lieutenant Toughman, (Otticer of the Tender) Mr V. W EBSTFR, 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, Xc. 


Calista, Miss FANNY KEMULE, (her 4:h appearance 


Sa, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


This Evening, Lord Byron’s Tragedy of 
WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE, 
{Adapted by Mr Macreapy.] 


Josephine, Mrs FAUCIT, Ida Stralecheim, Miss MORDAUNT, 
Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK, 
Barou Stralenheim, Mr H. WALLACK, 
| Gabor, Mr COOPER, Fritz, Mr YOUNGE, Ouo, Mr COHEN, 
Henric, Mr S ‘ALTER, Eric, Mr C. JONES, 
Idenstein, Mr W. BENNETT, 
Rodolph, Mr COOKE, Arsheim, Mr FENTON, 
Meister, Mr EATON, Ludwig, Mr CATHIE, 


Herman, Mr S. JONES, 
Officers of Justice, Servants, Soldiers, &c. &c. 


Previous to the Tragedy, Spohr’s Overture to ‘* Pietro Von Abano.” 

| After the Tragedy, (1st time) Cherubini’s Overture to ‘* Les 
and the National Air, ‘* Vive Henri Quatre. 

| And previous to Masaniello, Auber’s Overture to ‘* La Muette de Portici.” 


 Abencerages,” 


After which, a new Historical Anecdote, in One Act, entitled 
A KING’S FIRESIDE. 
[From the French. by Mr Morton. ] 
Louis (the Dauphin) Mrs WAYLETT, Nanette, Miss MORDAUNT. 
Caston (Duke of Orleans) Miss POOLE, 
Henrietta of France, Miss M. A. MARSHALL, 


Henri Quatre, Mr FARREN, D'’Aubignv, Mr COOKE, 
Admiral Lord Effingham, Mr THOMPSON, 
Beaumont, Mr EATON, Hantsman, Mr S. JONES, 


Pages— Misses Ballin, M‘Henry, Griffiths, Claire. 
Courtiers, Domestics, Officers, Guards, &c. 


To conelude with the Grand Opera of 


MASANTELLO. 
[ Adapted from the Freach by Mr Baruam Lrvius.] 
Kivira, (Bride of Alphouso) Miss BYR ELD 


Fenella, (Masan ello’s Sister ) Mis Ww. BARRYMORE, 
Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 
Don Alphonso, Mr TT. COOKE. 


A Spanisu Boiero. 
By Mr GILBERT and Mademoiselle ROSALIA GUET. 
To-morrow, The School for Scandal; Turning the Tables; and The Jen- 
kinses. 


}THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 





This Eveuins, the Tragedy of 
THE oe: PENTTENT., 
T 


y Mr Rowe 3 


in that character) 


Lavinia, Mrs CHLATIE RL EY, Lucila, Mrs DALY. 
Sciolio. Mr EGERTON, Horatio, Mr ©. KREMBLE, 
Lothario, Mr ABBOTT, Altamont, (1s: time) Mr G. Bi NNEFPT, 
Rossano, Mr HENRY, First Gentleman, Mr LitWIN., 
Previous to the Trage!y. Spo vhar’s s Overture to * Alruna.” 

Afier the Tragedy, A. Ro nberg’s Overture to * Scipio.” 


With (13th time) a Faree in One Act, called The 
OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
{hy Me Tain 
Julia Leder, Miss LAWRENYE, Mrs Dobbs, Mrs TAYLEORE, 
Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemima Dasper, Miss APPLETON, 
Mr Ledger, Me BLANCHARD, Mr Dobb., Mri BARTLEY, 


| Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Pai Ruoney, Mr POWER. 


To conclude with the Nautical Drama, called 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 
[By Mr D. W. Je ROLD]. 
The Overture and Vusic, from Dibdiv’s Songs, adapted by Blewett, 
Black-Eyed Susan, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Dolly Maytlower, Mrs J. HUGLIES. 


| Capt. Crosstree, Mr DIDDEAR, Raker, Mr F. SUTTON, 
Hatchet, Mr EVANS, Doggrass, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob ‘Twig, Mr TURNOUR, 
Guatbrain, Mr MEADOWS, 


Wiiliam, (with an introduced Song) Mr T. P. COOKE, 
Blue Peter, Me HUNT, who will sing * Black-Kyed Susan,” 
Ploughshare, (a Rustic) Mr MEARS. 

A Double Hornpipe by Mr T. P. Cocke and Mis Vedy. 





Yo morrow, Cinderella; The Youthful Queen ; 


Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
een and commun chee tae she Eine are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuat ea Oh Sad i adibain »: A. Hays, 165 Regent street; J. Pienp, 


16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marnsu, 115 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong’s Hotel; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Buok- 
sellers and Newsmen. 

C, and W, Reynect, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 











